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wrought of dyed and polished threads of flax, worked on 
hand-woven, softly-dyed Irish linen. Many of the patterns 
are reproductions of the illuminated Celtic arabesques that 
adorn the pages of the celebrated Book of Kells, and are 
known in consequence as Kells art embroideries. Celtic art is 
ofttimes very grotesque, representing imaginary animals with 
their tails or limbs interlaced in curious arabesques. The 
style is similar to the ancient Saxon art that dominated Europe 
prior to the dawn of Greek or Latin influence. These as well 
as designs of a more modern and therefore of a more popular 
character, are wrought in portieres, curtains, table cloths, and 
napkins, dresses, children's pinafores, etc., and since all of 
these articles clean perfectly, they are available for domestic 
use as well as for the artistic satisfaction of the eye. 

The above by no means exhaust the list of embroidered 
articles, for there were also exhibited Kells embroidered 
dresses, wrought in beautifully embroidered designs on pol- 
ished linen, suitable for afternoon tea gowns, demi-toilettes, 
and for lawn and tennis parties, table centers, mantel hangings, 
sideboard covers, chair covers, cushion squares, etc., all exe- 
cuted in colored flax on flax, and hand-woven wool and other 
fabrics, embroidered in the form of curtains, wall panels and 
carriage rugs, were also exhibited. The great merit of these 
magnificent embroideries is indicated by the fact that they have 
obtained no less than thirteen gold medals and highest awards 
at various international expositions, where they have competed 
openly with the finest embroideries of the world. They only 
require to be known to be appreciated, and the United States 




Irish Embroidered Bedspread. 

branch of the business is known as Mrs. Ernest Hart's Irish 
Import Company, located at 203 Rothschild Building, West 
Broadway, New York, of which Miss J. Ede is the enterpris- 
ing manager. Here are to be found not only the above-men- 
tioned dainty Irish laces, art linens and embroideries, dress lin- 
ens, table linens, but also quite a large stock of hand-spun, 
hand-woven, undyecl, or vegetable dyed, pure wool Irish home- 
spuns that have gained a world-wide celebrity for economy and 
durability. The natives of Donegal have been taught not only 
how to spin and weave these goods, but how to extract the 
beautiful and permanent dyes from the wild plants of the bogs, 



so as to dye with accuracy a great number of tints, with the 
result that these Irish textile fabrics, whether suitings, woolen 
dress goods or art linen hangings, are productions of sterling 
merit, and as such deserve universal recognition. It is certain 
that a very large business will follow the establishment of the 
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Turkish Doily in Embroidery, Drawn Work and Lace. 

New \'ork emporium for Irish art fabrics, and similar produc- 
tions of American manufacture have powerful rivals in the new 
art products of the Celtic race. 



EMBROIDERIES OF THE TURKISH COMPASSIONATE 
FUND. 



By Mrs. S. A. Brock Putnam. 




HE history of embroidery runs back to the 
earliest period of human advance toward 
the refinements of life. As shown in ac- 
counts of the building of Solomon's temple 
at Jerusalem, it was co-existent with wood 
carving, and doubtless, as easier of accom- 
plishment, it predated the ornamental work 
in cedar of that period, and there is abun- 
dant reason to suppose that it existed in 
advance of painting. Very early in the 
world's development there were practiced 
the textile art and the art of dyeing; and 
the thread produced, weaving became a consequence, and the 
cloth at hand, with the splendid colors for which the East is 
still famous, it became a delightful pastime of the women of the 
Orient to express fancy in the work of the needle. 

In Egypt, as well as in Persia, Syria, and other countries in 
interior and western Asia, the islands of the Eastern Levant 
and the/Egean, not to take into the account China, Japan, East 
India, and the dependent Pacific archipelago, embroidery is a 
resource among women even of the highest rank, who employ 
in it the most of their idle time. 

As soon as the traveler touches the East he finds himself 
confronted with temptation to loosen his purse-strings in the 
embroideries found everywhere in the bazaars. At Alexandria, 
Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, Larnaka on Cyprus, and 
Smyrna, embroideries of a fascinating character abound. It is 
not, indeed, until the back is turned upon the Orient that the 
spell of their charm loses its potency. 

It is in Constantinople, however, Broussa, Salonica and the 
cities of the former dependencies of Turkey on the Balkan 
peninsula that embroideries prove the most irresistible. Close, 
really, must be the fist, and dull the eye to seductions of color, 
glow and glitter, that can turn away from the tempting heap 
shown by the merchant of Stamboul, and stroll away from the 
shadows of the Great Bazaar, without becoming the possessor 
of one or more pieces of embroidery. But interest of late years 
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attaches far less to the embroideries shown in the quaint shops 
of Stamboul, invested though they be with Oriental romance, 
than to those invested with the charm of charity, and shown 
from the school, founded in Constantinople, known as the Turk- 
ish Compassionate Fund, under the administration of Mrs. 
Hanson, an English lady, and intended to give employment to 
Mohammedan women driven from their homes and rendered 




Turkish Embroidered Doily Trimmed with Lace. 

destitute by the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, who sought refuge 
in the capital. The most of these women are from the Balkan 
provinces, and finding, so it is stated, that they had "the Ori- 
ental gift of needlework in the highest degree," the money was 
raised by the Baroness Burdett Coutts and Lady Layard, the 
wife of the British Ambassador, the school organized, materials 
purchased, and more than two thousand women given work 
and made self-supporting by this industry. 

In the course of time agencies for the sale of the work pro- 
duced in this school were established in London and Paris, and 
about, four and a half years ago an agency was established in 
New York whereby these splendid embroideries were brought 
before the American people. This agency is under the manage- 
ment of Madame Zacaroff, a Greek lady born in Constantinople, 
upon whom the Sultan of Turkey has recently conferred the 
grand order of the "Schefecat" for services in behalf of his 
unfortunate subjects, these embroiderers. Among American 
ladies who have become patronesses of this commendable char- 
ity are Mrs. G. W. Folsom, Mrs. C. Furniss, Mrs. R. C. Green- 
leaf, Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs. Morris K. Jessup, Mrs. John E. 
Parsons, Mrs. Wm.'D. Sloane, Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
R. Woodworth, Mrs. George Wood, Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, 
Miss Eleanor Blodgett, and Miss Gertrude L. Hoyt, of New 
York; Mrs. Martin Brimmer, Mrs. E. W. Codman, Mrs. Ab- 
bott Lawrence, Miss Elizabeth Perkins, Mrs. F. W. Palfrey, 
Miss Edith Rotch, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, Mrs. H. Whitman and 
Mrs. J. Collins Warren, of Boston; and Mrs. George W. Childs, 
Mrs. Dundas Lippincott, and Mrs. Clayton McMichael, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The embroideries done by the school of the Turkish Compas- 
sionate Fund differ from the better-known Turkish embroideries 
in that the grounding materials are of the finest French fabrics, 
and the best of silk and pure gold threads are used in their pro- 
duction. And while to a certain extent they may lose in dis- 
tinctive character, they gain in quality, delicacy and elegance 
of effect, and are incomparably beautiful as works of the needle. 
For the most part the demand is for table decorations — the 
centerpieces, doilies, candle shades, etc., now so fashionable 
in dainty table furnishings. These pieces are mostly done on 
silk muslin of strong texture, yet as ethereal as woven wind, in 
a surface stitch- closely resembling what is known as the "ja- 
nino," or double herring bone, or cat-stitch; in floriated con- 



ventionalized designs, of silks in delicate colors, and gold 
threads of different tints, so artistically intermixed that neither 
the one nor the other is conspicuous, and the effect of fairy-like 
beauty. They are finished (or trimmed) with poi/it-diu/iessc, 
wrought specially for the purpose, and while as elegant as deli- 
cate they are comparatively inexpensive. 

A chef d'ceuvrc done especially for the American agency is a 
bedspread of the finest black silk Brussels net, embroidered in 
a conventionalized floriated design, of silks of the most brill- 
iant colors and gold threads of different tints. The design 
wanders in scroll-like curvings all over the grounding, and the 
embroidery textiles are intermixed, as it were, lovingly, glow, 
but not glare, distinguishing the effect. This charming pro- 
duction is held at $300. 

Many of the most skillful of the embroiderers in the Constan- 
tinople school are Armenian women, who, with their Moham- 
medan sisters, were made homeless and impoverished by the 
Russo-Turkish war. As in their work seen in the East, that 
exhibited by Madame Zacaroff shows peculiar stitches. An 
illustration appears in a pair of portieres, valued at $400, of 
heavy satin, in a rich shade of olive green. The embroidery 
design is a conventionalized floriated border, about nine inches 
wide, with conventionalized flowers of magnified size filling in 
the field of the hangings. Much of the work is done through 
and through the grounding material, and filled in so as to pre- 
sent an effect of low relief; shadings in soft reds, blue, olive 
and other colors are introduced in the work, with outlining in 
a heavy cord, of silk and gold thread so intimately blended 
that the one textile seems to lose itself in the other. A num- 
ber of sofa pillows of Armenian embroidery are also shown, 
some of them in design a rich tangle, of scrolls, flowers and 
leaves. 

An interesting piece of work is a bedspread of cream-white 
matelasse cloth, wrought wholly in gold threads of different 
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Turkish Tea Table Cover in Old Persian Embroidery and 
Drawn Work. 



tones of tint, in a conventionalized floriated design in which 
laid, tambour, and janino stitches are introduced. 

A unique piece of work, in which may be discovered what 
might have been a suggestion for the pu/ito tirato or Mexican 
drawn work, is a tea-table cover in reproduction of an old Per- 
sian style embroidery, done on native hand-spun and hand-woven 
cotton muslin, with white silk. The design is of the mathemati- 
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cal precision seen in all the drawn work, and introduces both 
transparent effects and darning. Other reproductions of Persian 
embroidery in darning are seen in covers for sofa pillows, table 
squares, etc., done in set designs of darning in silk and gold 
threads, and so completely covered that scarcely a thread of the 
grounding fabric is visible. , 

It is generally admitted that any effect productive of a pleas- 
ing result in embroidery is allowable, and we are apt to refer 
for proof to the free-hand work done by Mrs. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in her admirable needle painting. But in these Turk- 
ish embroideries not a single careless stitch is discoverable. 
The utmost nicety is 
observed; and while ] 
in the Armenian work 
there are effects as 
smooth as painting it 
is the fresco of the 
Italian Renaissance J 
with its charming 
curves and scrolls en- 
tangling flowers and 
foliage, rather than- 
anything realistic, that 
is suggested. No haz- 
ardous liberty is taken 
either in the stitches 
or the colors employ- 
ed, and with the most 
delightful harmony in 
juxtaposition of tints 
and shading, the de- 
signs are all faultlessly 
artistic. Examples of 
exquisite pieces of 
these embroideries 
might be almost in- 
definitely enumerated. 
It is pleasing to know 
that the appreciation 
of their merit has 
been so decided in 
this city as to neces- 
sitate more commodi- 
ous quarters for ex- 
hibition than those at 
present occupied. 



rose pinks and yellows and all the variations of red, and the 
price demanded is 80 cents per yard. 



A CHARMING chintz in Louis Seize design, showing a run- 
ning pattern of pale tinted flowers, forming medallions 
inclosing tiny bouquets tied with narrow ribbons, is 
thirty-two inches wide and costs 80" cents per yard. A tulip 
design is one of the most attractive on view. On a pale cream 
ground small bunches of tulips of natural size are grouped some 
distance apart, all of a single color, but exquisitely shaded. 
This pattern comes in shades of reds, yellows, old blues and 

beautifully modulated 

I browns, fawns and 
J yellows. It is thirty- 
1 two inches wide (this 
1 is the usual width) and 
J may be purchased for 
a 75 cents per yard. 



DECORATIVE 
NOTES. 



SOME pretty chintz 
of a pure white 
ground, with 
wide stripes of old 
blue lace work and a 
pattern of running 
vine and flowers on 
the white stripe, costs 
50 cents per yard, and 
for 25 cents many at- 
tractive pieces are to 
be had in colorings of 
old rose, pinks, deli- 
cate greens and old 
blue, the patterns as a 
rule being sprays of 




LOUIS SEIZE de- 
signs, produced 
in delicate tints 
of exceeding beauty, 
characterize the new- 
est cretonnes, while, 
on the other hand, 
there is a great de- 
mand for the gran- 
diose and more gorge- 
ous effects of an ear- 
lier period. 

AN old-rose ribbed 
cretonne, fleck- 
ed with leaf 
forms of a darker 
shade, which forms a 
rich background for 
large sprays of shaded 
chrysanthemums in 
old reds, yellows and 
cream white, with pale 
olive foliage, is an ef- 
fective example of the 
more gorgeous style, 
and is marked at 60 
cents per yard. 



BEAUT I FUL 
dark colored 
chintzes, show- 
ing Renaissance de- 
signs of scrolls, geo- 
metrical figures and 
heraldic emblems, cost 
from 50 to 80 cents 
per yard and are used 
frequently for library 
furnishings. 
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Bed in the Japanese Style. By Ernest Foussier, 



chrysanthemums at intervals, connected by scrolls or running 
vines. 



A RIBBED cretonne of a rich cream ground, with groups of 
chrysanthemum flowers in orange and browns and soft 
tinted azaleas in dull old blues as a background, is very 
attractive and sells for 60 cents per yard. This same pattern is 
reproduced in mauve, pinks and yellows, and also on dead white 
grounds. An effective cretonne shows upright stalks of holly- 
hocks in shades of purple and lilac on a dark cream ground. 
The foliage is pale olive. The same pattern may be had in 



AMASK towels of 
very fine qual- 
ity, 23 inches 
in width and 52 inches 
long, with fancy col- 
ored borders and knotted fringe, are seen in all the best shops 
for $3 per dozen. All-white huckaback, fancy weave, with 
plain fringe, same size as above, are $4.50 per dozen ; smaller 
sizes, $3 per dozen. A very handsome towel is "Webb's" hem- 
stitched huckaback with colored border in fancy weave. This 
kind is from $3.00 up to $12 per dozen. "Webb's" plain fringe 
huckaback and fancy weave cost from $4.50 to $18.00 per dozen. 
All the above styles are made of fine Irish linen. In Turkish 
towels the linen friction towels cost $6.00 per dozen. The 
cotton drying towels cost from $3. 00 to $12.00 a dozen, accord- 
ing to size. Turkish towel bath mats cost 65 cents each. 



